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Keeping Posted 


odernization zooms ahead in the Postal 

Service.In fact, it's accelerating. In the first 
year of the Postal Service's existence, it ordered 
$625 million in facilities, machines and vehicles. 
Last year these requirements jumped to $850 
million. And in the budget for the current Fiscal 
1974 the largest amount ever, $1.4 billion, is 
earmarked for these capital improvements. Put 
them all together and they spell just under $3 
billion in three years. 


he biggest chunk of this year’s $1.4 billion 

is going for buildings—slightly over a billion 
bucks. New construction accounts for most of 
that billion—$784 million, which is over half of 
the total capital budget all by itself. Funds are 
allocated for 63 new major facilities. In addition, 
47 buildings from pre- 
vious contracts are 
scheduled for com- 
pletion during this 
fiscal year. These fa- 
cilities will provide 
postal employees 
with the most mod- 
ern work environ- 
ments possible. 











go of the construction money, of course, 
is aimed at getting the National Bulk Mail 
System under way. The largest of the 21 bulk 
mail “factories’’ in the network is the $130 
million New York Bulk and Foreign Mail Center 
in Jersey City, NJ. 


he Working Conditions |mprovement Pro- 

gram is ticketed for $74 million this year in 
capital investment funds and almost $52 million 
in operating expense dollars. This is a major 
thrust in Postmaster General E. T. Klassen’s 
program to put al- 
most all postal 
employees in sat- 
isfactory working 
environments by 
1975. Major im- 
provements to fa- 
cilities also tend 
to improve work 
environments, 
and $133 million 
is slated for these 
big jobs. 





echanization wil] see an increase in Fiscal 

1974, too. The purchase of ‘‘fixed’’ mech- 
anization—the kind that’s an integral part of a 
building—is planned at $105 million. Other 
kinds of mechanization to be bought in Fiscal 
74 will cost $89 million. These figures translate 
primarily into 254 multi-position letter sorting 
machines, 927 single position LSM’s, 229 LSM 
training consoles, 200 advanced facer-cancel- 
lers, and 98 culling machines, ali of which is to 
be procured in Fiscal 74. In addition to this 
equipment to be procured in Fiscal 74, other 
pieces of mechanization ordered in prior years 
will be deployed in Fiscal 74. 
This includes 164 MPLSM’s, 
305 SPLSM's, and 409 LSM amu 
training consoles. The =~" 
multi-position LSM’s, 
equipped with ZIP Mail 
Translators, each can 
process 43,000 let- 
ters an hour to 277 
destination bins. Each — | 
single-position LSM “ 
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to 3,600 letters an hour. 
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he vehicle purchase program continues. 
Twenty-four million dollars is set aside this 
year to buy postal vehicles. 


ew equipment to improve customer service 

will cost more than double the amount of 
last year. The total of $21 million includes $6.6 
million for lobby equipment, $7.8 million for 
window service equipment and 
$6.6 million for self-service 
equipment. Plans call for 
150 self-service postal 
centers installed this 
fiscal year—not to 
replace existing 
postal facilities but to 
supplement them. These 
centers provide basic 
postal service to cus- 
tomers 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 
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Postal Service negotiator 
stresses human element 
in new National Agreement 
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ay ‘Le July members of the four 


national postal unions ratified 
the second National Agreement 
in Postal Service history. 

Darrell Brown, who served as 
the Postal Service’s chief 
negotiator,sees in the agreement 
a new era of constructiveness on 
the part of the Postal Service 
“and the unions. His views are 
presented in this article. Brown 

is Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Employee and Labor 
Relations. 


Q: Mr. Brown, why is this 
National Agreement agood one 
for both sides? 


Brown: Primarily because it 
establishes a base 
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The signing of the National 
Agreement. Left: Darrell Brown, 
chief negotiator for the Postal 
Service. Right: Postmaster General 
E. T. Klassen signs as union 
presidents watch. They are (left to 
right) Francis Filbey, APWU; James 
Rademacher, NALC; Peter Fosco, 
for the mail handlers, and Claude 
Olmstead, rural carriers. 


upon which a very sound and healthy relationship 
can be established and maintained. | think it’s a 
good agreement for the unions because it repre- 
sents economic gains. | think it’s a good one for 
management because it’s the kind of contract that 
makes it possible—and necessary—for manage- 
ment to act in a responsible manner in carrying 
out what are bona fide management responsi- 
bilities. 

Q: Do you think that one side got any advan- 
tage over the other side in these negotiations? 

Brown: | have never viewed any negotiations in 
this manner. No party ever gets everything that it 
is seeking. Neither does any party ever prevent 
the other party from getting anything. | would like 
to think that this would not be viewed in terms of 
advantages over the other but advantages that are 
mutually beneficial. 

Q: Did both sides, do you think, approach the 
negotiations with a constructive attitude? 

Brown: | cannot speak for the unions with re- 
spect to their attitude regarding the early days of 
our negotiations. | can for management—yes, we 
did have a constructive attitude from the very first 
day. | will emphasize very strongly, however, that 
as the negotiations progressed there was every 
indication that the unions did have a constructive 
attitude toward a reasonable settlement. 





Q: What are the main pay provisions of the new 
agreement? 

Brown: The main pay provisions of the new 
agreement are represented by a general pay in- 
crease of $700 per year effective July 21, 1973; a 
general wage increase of $400 per year effective 
July 21, 1974; a cost of living arrangement which 
provides for four possible wage adjustments dur- 
ing the term of the agreement, all based upon the 
Consumer Price Index formula of .4% increase in 
the cost of living equalling 1¢ per hour in wage 
increase. 

Q: What are the major improvements in fringe 
benefits? 

Brown: Really there are no changes in fringe 
benefits per se. The improvements, however, to 
the employees are that, effective July 21 of this 
year, the Postal Service will pay 55% of the pre- 
mium of the health and medical insurance, as 
compared with the 40% we are now paying; in 
July of 1974 that 55% payment will be increased 
to 65% of the total premium; and in July of 1974 
the U.S. Postal Service will pick up 100% of the 
premium payment for life insurance. 

Q: What changes does the new agreement con- 
tain in regard to grievances and the administra- 
tion of the contract? 

Brown: | think the changes with respect to griev- 





ances and the administration of the new contract 
are too numerous to cover in detail. However, let 
me just make a general statement to this effect: 
The changes in the grievance procedure and the 
arbitration procedure were made in order to hold 
grievances to a minimum and to expedite those 
that must become grievances. The same can be 
said of the arbitration process. We have had a 
tremendous backlog of grievances and arbitration 
cases, which of course is not a healthy indication 
of the relationship between the parties. In addition 
to an improved relationship reducing grievances 
and arbitration cases, we expect that the new pro- 
cedures under the contract will also contribute to 
a reduction. As far as administration of the con- 
tract is concerned, | would not like to say the 
changes call for better administration. | think bet- 
ter administration is going to come about because 
there’s a better understanding as to the interpreta- 
tion and the application of the new labor agree- 
ment on the part of management and, | trust, on 
the part of the unions. 

Q: Unions and management often negotiate as 
opponents or adversaries, rather than as people 
who have a common stake in a common enter- 
prise. How do you feel about this so-called adver- 
sary relationship? 

Brown: If indeed an adversary relationship has 
existed in the U.S. Postal Service as between 
management and the unions, | have every reason 
to believe that we are on the threshold of having 
that kind of relationship placed behind us. We did 
not negotiate within the climate of an adversary 
relationship, and we are going to do everything 
that we know how to do to be sure that, from a 
management point of view, there will be no adver- 
sary reaction or attitude from the standpoint of 
management toward unions. And we have the 
word of the four national union leaders that the 
same can be said of their administration. 

Q: Ultimately, any agreement depends upon in- 
dividuals for its effectiveness. What role do you 
see for human relations in the National Agree- 
ment? 

Brown: The role for human relations in this 
National Agreement is the biggest role that can 
be played in the National Agreement. Without 
human relations understanding, without a respect 
for human relations, the National Agreement—! 
don’t care how good it is in words—will not work. 
We are going to strive—and the unions told us 
they are going to strive—for a common under- 


standing, all in the direction of human relations 
improvement. | am going to believe that this is 
going to happen until | see that it can’t or does 
not happen. 

Q: What does the new agreement foresee in the 
area of technological change? 

Brown: Well, | would say that the new agree- 
ment should not be cast in the role of foreseeing 
anything in the area of technological change. The 
Postal Service management foresees strides in 
the area of technological change, all in the direc- 
tion of better service, more efficient service, re- 
duced costs, and the new agreement does recog- 
nize management's rights to effect mechanical 
and technological changes. 

G: What does the new agreement say in the 
area of safety? 

Brown: Well, here again, we can use words in 
the new agreement and say that they mean that 
there will be improvement in the safety area 
throughout the entire Postal Service system. 
Words without the backing and the action of man- 
agement people and without the support of union 
members and leadership are meaningless. Speak- 
ing for management, we are convinced that there 
must be improvement in the safety area. If | lis- 
tened correctly and carefully to the unions during 
our negotiations, | would think that they will see 
to it that we do seek improvement in the safety 
area. 

Q: Do you have any advice or comment for 
supervisors or for craft employees? 

Brown: The only advice that | have would be 
represented by that which | have been giving as 
we’ve gone around to the regional meetings, as 
further meetings will be held with management 
people, as further meetings will be held with union 
leadership: We want to develop a constructive and 
healthy relationship, not an adversary one, be- 
tween supervisors and craft employees. 

Q: You believe, then, it’s highly likely that both 
sides can work in harmony to achieve our com- 
mon goal—moving the mail properly? 

Brown: Under this contract—under any set of 
circumstances—both sides must work in harmony 
if we are going to survive. We are not without com- 
petition. The unions know this, our management 
people know it, we trust our employees know it. 
Harmony, hard work, understanding and doing 
what is right for the U.S. Postal Service and for 
its clients, and moving the mail properly must all 
be placed right at the top of our list of priorities. @ 











CODE SORTING: 


[e0orT ON aN 
exoerment 


Big changes have taken place in 
the Letter Mail Code Sort experi- 
ment since it started more than 
three years ago in the Cincinnati 
post office. 

The basic idea remains the same: 
to determine which kinds of mail 
can be sorted best by people and 
which can be sorted best by ma- 
chine, and to try to develop ma- 
chines that can do the job. The ulti- 
mate purpose: to help postal people 
improve mail service. 

Some letter mail, of course, sim- 
ply cannot be sorted economically 
by machine— most letters addressed 
by handwriting, for instance. But a 
larger and larger proportion of letter 
mail is being addressed mechanical- 
ly, and it is in this sphere that ma- 
chine sorting should help. 

The Cincinnati experiment has 
worked from the start with the now- 
familiar bar code. If letters have 
bar codes properly printed on them, 
they can be sorted consistently— 
and fast— byelectronic readers. 

But if the experiment has always 
used the bar code, what changes 
have taken place? The changes are 
really a matter of degree—technol- 
ogy can do more now than it could 
three years ago. 

The code sort experiment looked 
like this three years ago: Rows of 
postal employees would read ad- 
dresses one by one. Using an “ex- 
traction code,” they would key- 
punch the bar code on each letter. 
Once the mail was bar-coded, the 
electronic readers would sort it. 


Here’s how it looks now: The man- 
ual encoders remain, but they handle 
only part of the experiment’s mail. 
The rest is encoded by the mailer 
himself or by optical character read- 
ers (OCRs), which can read printed 
addresses. 

“We're close to getting a full- 
system test where we want it,” said 
Stanley F. Dederer, manager of 
the experimental unit in Cincinnati. 
“We've gone through a lot of equip- 
ment and now have improved ver- 
sions.” 

Dederer was referring to the ma- 
chinery—the computers, OCRs, en- 
coders, air cullers, facer-cancellers 
and all the rest—that will be needed 
to take full advantage of the bar 
code. Some of the improvements are 
on hand already. Some will be in- 
stalled soon. 

A lot more must be done than im- 
prove equipment, of course, before 
the Cincinnati experiment can be 
put to use on a broader scale. The 
inevitable “bugs” must be banished. 
And postal people must be trained 
to operate and maintain the ma- 
chinery. 

“There will be great opportunities 
for postal employees to work with 
the new machinery,” Dederer said. 
“There will be a great demand for 
mail processing equipment (MPE) 
mechanics and electronic techni- 
cians (ETs).” 

Most postal employees have seen 
the bar code, a series of printed 
bars and half-bars strung out in the 
lower right-hand part of the enve- 
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lope. The first half of the code tells a 
computer the destination ZIP Code. 
The second half tells the computer 
the local address. 

Return envelopes sent out by a 
few big mailers like American Ex- 
press— mailers whose main concern 
is money—now have the bar code 
pre-printed by envelope manufac- 
turers. This mail will be handled by 
low-cost bar-code readers in 27 post 
offices by the end of this fiscal 
year. The cooperating firms are hop- 
ing for better service to justify their 
added expense. 

Once the bar code is on the mail, 
machines can read and sort tens of 
thousands of letters an hour—down 
to the carrier route. 

The pre-printed codes on return 
envelopes are ideal. The problem 
comes with letters otherwise ad- 
dressed. Here's where the new tech- 
nology comes into action. 

Letters addressed with mechan- 
ically printed labels—a great por- 
tion of business mail—are sent 
through OCRs. These machines 











translate the address into a bar code 
and print it on the envelope. Until 
now OCRs could read only certain 
types of printing. But a new OCR 
is being tested which, it is hoped, 
will be able to read many more 
kinds of typed or printed addresses. 

“We get a high acceptance rate 
from the existing OCRs,” Dederer 
says. “The rejects go to our manual 
encoders. All the handwritten mail 
goes there too.” 

A second approach is to persuade 
mailers to add bar codes to address 
labels. These are usually printed 
rather poorly. But Dederer sees the 
early development of code readers 
that can handle them. 

“Because of the cost of an OCR, 
it's cheaper for us to handle pre- 
coded mail,” Dederer says. “For 
instance, without pre-coded mail 
Cincinnati would need four OCRs. 
If enough firms cooperate and pre- 
code their mail, we'd need only three 


Left: Manual encoding—printing bar codes on letters 
one by one. Center: the ‘‘tail end’’ of the bar code sorting 
system. Right: an optical character reader, which reads 
machine-addressed labels and prints bar codes on 
43,000 envelopes an hour. 


OCRs plus a cheaper machine.’ 

If the Cincinnati experiment gets 
to the point where the system is 
set up elsewhere, large first costs 
would be involved: Training of em- 
ployees, purchase of training ma- 
terials, spare parts, tooling and test- 
ing equipment, the machines them- 
selves, modification of facilities. 
Much of this improves the working 
conditions. 

“We need proper temperature, 
humidity and dust control of the 
machinery,” Dederer says, “and 
this makes it possible to improve 
working conditions at the same 
time.” 

There have been fears that work- 
ing in such an automated atmos- 
phere might become monotonous. 

“Sometimes the manual encoding 
does get boring,” Dederer concedes. 
“But we vary the work to make it 
interesting. One person might work 
an encoding desk and switch off to 





































sweeping an LSM, loading mail in- 
to the system, operating a buffer- 
stacker-feeder, unloading stacks of 
mail or loading an OCR.” 

What will we learn from the ex- 
periment? Essentially, how tech- 
nology can help postal people im- 
prove service. 

Dederer cites the 1973 experience 
of the Internal Revenue Service in 
Cincinnati. That office’s return en- 
velopes were bar-coded for the first 
time this year. 

“They needed 47 separations,” 
Dederer related. “About half the 
taxpayers used the envelopes that 
IRS supplied. Out of that half the 
machines rejected 5-10%, and there 
were darned few missorts. 

“The result was that IRS had to 
hire only a fraction of the tempo- 
rary help they previously hired to 
sort their mail. 

“I'd say this one experience shows 
our potential for better service.” 
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A slim, dark-haired man of 40 
speaks to a group of neatly dressed 
men and women. A large coffee urn 
sits at the rear of the room. 

Paul Devaney, a distribution clerk 
in Boston’s Allston Station, speaks at 
a meeting of the Postal Service’s Pro- 
gram for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR). 
PAR is the Postal Service’s means of 
Ke l=taleiaaiale Pumm a -1-0 ale Mumm 1010 lor-lelale mmm l ale! 
counseling those employees who 
suffer from the disease of alcoholism. 

Devaney’s audience at the South 
Postal Annex is silent and attentive 
as he tells them his story—one of 
three or four they will hear during the 
meeting. Some members drop in dur- 
ing their Tour 3 lunch period, some 


) come before they begin Tour 1, and 


others come from home, frequently 
accompanied by their.wives or hus- 
bands. 

Devaney tells how when he was a 
little boy, his father—a_ fireman— 
would take him to bars, and the bar- 
tenders and customers thought it was 
“cute” to see him drink beer. 

When he was older and joined the 
army, he drank wine, beer, liquor, 
lo] g- ale hvamm of- La -1e [0] dl omen lah acaliale mr-l ee )alel ee 
ic. Married before he was 21, he re- 
fol=1hVi=ie Mmr-1 alm alelale)a-le)i-mme|i-io1at-1gel-Mmagelan) 
the army by 25. He did general factory 
work, quit that job and worked as a 
machinist’s helper at the Boston Navy 
Yard. 

By then, he and Barbara had two 
children, Paul Jr. and Mary. He worked 





































ent to electronics school in the day- 


years at that school, | went back to 
9rs because of my drinking,” says 


e took the clerk-carrier exam and 
ing at the South Postal Annex. His 
fs as a distribution clerk, always on 
, were years of drinking before and 
), of run-ins with his supervisors, of 


ing up for him, thinking they were 


ople can’t understand what an alco- 
ys Devaney. ‘‘To them it’s a moral 
han an illness. The first step an alco- 
ake is to admit he is powerless over 
ife became unmanageable. 

» knows an alcoholic isn’t very pro- 
ss has to make up his work some- 
—there’s no way he can repair the 


ostal Service offers us a way out. 
accept it, it can let us go. The choice 
pare". we accept that help, we are 
elves.” 

y's . home, and in the presence of his 
. 18, Mary, 16, Kevin, 14, and Jay, 12, 
al Life how drinking once ran his life. 


ented to the use of his name and pic- 
article in the hope that his experience 
2 others to seek help. : 
; cre the program, | was always 
t the Post Office and desert my wife so 
© on welfare. | had a lot of schemes. 
take my retirement money out, give all 
lg- W>.<o1-)0) a A 0LO MN Calla me (omm-lale mei aial< 
2ath on that. 
de. It’s unreal how you suffer.” 


| scored the highest marks on exams 


smbers of PAR remain anonymous, De-. 


| was always going to. 
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Devaney’s wife stuck with him, although she 
sometimes wonders how. When she married him 
at 18 she knew he drank, but accepted it simply as 
the ‘‘worse”’ part of her “for better, for worse” mar- 
riage vow. Years later, in anger and frustration dur- 
Tale Melal-Me)Mali-moliale(--Pm-lal-Milrial-ro Mm al-lam-laler-lel-laal-lali 
late RY -telellalem alale|-mele) Zamial-mce)i(-16 

“Eleven diamonds,” she said regretfully... 

' Devaney has since bought her a new wedding 
ring. — 

Said Barbara: “I didn’t think he was an alco- 
holic. | just thought he was a drunk. | thought’ an 
alcoholic was someone who went on binges.” ° - 

1BT-\¥z- Lal =a"am Co) Le Me) Mal foMe [-Te1-) oh (Leal CoM a -lialielger-m Uarelt 
belief. 

“| used to hide half pints all over the house. I'd © 


drink beer in front of her, but drink whiskey from 
- the half pint | tucked down in the chair cushion 
-wheén she was out of the room. I'd really have a 
‘bad time, though, when my last half pint was 


hidden under her mattress and she would be. 
asleep over it.”’ 

“He hid his money, too, from me,” she added, — 
“and then forgot where he put it. He’d offer the 
kids money to find it for him—under the rug, in 
my drawer, in the toilet. 

“Toward the end, it was really bad. | went to 
work, partly to get away from the house and partly 


becayse we needed the money. The children © 


pleaded with me not to leave because they were 
afraid of their father.” 
“We lived in public housing, in a place you 


_ wouldn't believe,’ Devaney continued. “My kids 


were wearing rags, eating cheap hamburger, and 
rere] al-) ¢- lal th vam ar-(e Mm Comm ole] ace)\ Mm ice]ii Mm (al-mm o)a1-1-] Gar Lale, 


‘Household Finance to pay the rent. 


“No one knows better than | how an alcoholic 
lies and rationalizes. | went to church regularly 
and was an usher at St. Gabriel's. Of the six ushers, 
five of us were alcoholics and one worked ina ~ 
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Right: Paul Devaney addresses a 
PAR meeting at the South Boston 
Annex. Pictures below show Devaney 
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Yara believed me. 
olism was my problem, but | was 
) drinking because | didn’t want the 
ating. In 1970, when | started hav- 
3 and losing all sense of time and 
y took the step and started looking 
munity programs. : 

s later | read the bulletin in the post 
a program. | toyed with the idea 
1g them. About that time, the chief 
7 got a ‘supervisor referral’ from the 
io , where | then worked. Nobody 


wall. fe 


ion superintendent at the Allston Sta- 
1967, Paul had worked five months 
| Station when he was drinking heavily. 


his station saw Paul and one other 
aighten themselves out under the PAR 
w | don’t have absenteeism because 
rence in Paul Devaney is like night and 
on't have one problem drinker in the 
ore. It works. It works.” 


ly | know now (outside the post office) 
AA. An alcoholic drives his friends 
ose their wives or husbands and fam- 


h my spare time. Now I'm busy every 
; e I'm busy with PAR EVare} poe with 


- members attend the two PAR meet- 
and | as Emmeny as three maationgt meet- 


We'd arrive home at 7 a.m. after 5_ 
—bombed. Said we’d had an usher’s — 


to PAR, but | could see the hand-— 


e different now, ” says Richard o.4 


as this to say: ‘“‘All the other 50 em- — 


penal life has done a turnaround, 


10 sit in a gin mill and wonder what |. 
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Anonymous. Members help each other because 
they may need help themselves. 

“The first year | was in the program, | would go 
to seven or eight meetings a week,” explains De- 
vaney. “| might fight with Barbara because | was © 


so tense, and at 7 I'd leave home in a huff, go to 


the meeting, and come home sweet as pie at 11. 
“Pm still no good if | miss three days of meet- 
ings in a row.” 
What's ahead for Paul, 
dren? 
“We frown on planning ahead,” says Devaney. 
“Yesterday is history, tomorrow is a ENTE 
You live one day at a time. One guy | know was 


s¥clgetelacueelale| their chil- 


‘always going to come to PAR ‘tomorrow.’ You 
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Small publications unite to improve time-value delivery 


Someone's checking on how well! we 
deliver magazines. 

That someone may be a housewife 
in Boise, Idaho, or a secretary in a 
Manhattan office, or a lawyer in su- 
burban Cleveland, or a policeman in 
Buffalo. 

These people are involved in a 
number of methods that the magazine 
industry uses to monitor the quality 
of postal service. 

Larger magazines and national 
newspapers—particularly those 
with time-value contents—have 
their own traffic managers who are 
constantly seeing that their mail 
flows smoothly—and that the Post 
Office gets a chance to make it flow 
smoothly. 

These traffic managers also de- 
vise testing systems, just as the 
Postal Service uses the Origin-Desti- 
nation Information System (ODIS). 

For example, U. S. News & World 
Report, which has a circulation of 
two million, inserts amailback card 
in a number of copies once or twice 





a year to see when the magazine is 
delivered in various parts of the 
country. The cards bring 60-70% re- 
sponse and a lot of information to 
magazine traffic managers. 

Trouble spots are pinpointed. But 
the pins don’t always point to the 
post office, officials of the magazine 
report. Often the problem is in the 
home plant, where schedules have 
not been met. 

But how do smaller publications 
accomplish the same thing? 

Two years ago 18 of them banded 
together for this very purpose—to 
look over our shoulder as the publi- 
cations go into the cases and mail- 
boxes. 

The 18 called themselves Red Tag 
News Publications, Inc. They 
named Henry Zwirner, a former cir- 
culation manager for Fairchild Pub- 
lications, as president. Frank Stru- 
peck, a former railway post office 
clerk as well as a traffic manager 
for Time, Inc., was named general 
manager. 


Red Tag Publ Bean its 
work in November 0 71. Its 18 
publications include 16 weeklies and 
two dailies, The American Metal 
Market and the Oil Daily. 

The weeklies are: 

Advertising Age; Air Condition- 
ing, Heating and Refrigeration 
News; Amusement Business; Auto- 
motive News; Billboard; Broadcast- 
ing; Computer world; Editor & Pub- 
lisher; Electronic News; Merchan- 
dising Week; National Underwriter 
(two separate editions); Publisher's 
Weekly; Supermarket News; Traffic 
World and Travel Weekly. 

The publishers and editors of 
each of these 18 publications think 
that their material has time-value 
to their readers. That’s why they 
print them daily or once a week. 
And they want their readers to get 
their news while it’s hot. Altogether, 
they mail about 600,000 copies a 
week, all approved for newspaper 
treatment. 

They take a number of steps to 
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see that the publications get to the 
post office in time. These steps in- 
clude: drop shipping (shipping via 
commercial transportation to a stra- 
tegically located post office), direct 
pouch dispatching, special tagging 
and marking the publication as a 
newspaper. 

Red Tag has some 100 monitors 
working in 40 locations throughout 
the country. They are sent copies 
of member publications and once a 
week get a form to fill out showing 
the date of receipt of the publica- 
tion. Each monitor gets four or five 
publications to report on. Thus, 
there are 25 to 30 reports a week on 
each of the 18 publications. 

Strupeck points out that many 
times the monitors report on rea- 
sons for the delays—such as a par- 
ticularly bad storm or the regular 
letter carrier being on vacation or 
ill. 

The charts that Red Tag keeps on 
the Postal Service run quite similar 
to our own ODIS charts. Thus, when 


ODIS showed that we had a problem 
recovering from Christmas, Red Tag 
showed the same. 

Red Tag’s charts from November 
1971 to March 1973 show that the 
publications were delivered on the 
intended day 43-63% of the time. 

Red Tag reports the results of the 
monitoring weekly to the member 
publications and quarterly to the 
regional headquarters. In addition, 
Red Tag has a dozen consultants in 
as many cities who follow up on 
identified postal problems. Most of 
the dozen are former postal employ- 
ees, Strupeck points out. 

Red Tag doesn't gd; tb. the post 
office with every late delivery item, 
Strupeck says. Or as Zwirner puts 
it: “We don't react to flukes. We 
look for a pattern of late delivery.” 

And as is the case with U. S. 
News and World Report, the fault 
is not always the Postal Service's. 
Many times there’s work to be done 
by the publishers to see that the 
letter carrier gets a chance to de- 
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liver on time. 

Red Tag has started a similar re- 
porting service for monthly, semi- 
monthly and bi-monthly publica- 
tions. 

Postal Service officials welcome 
the outside monitors and are eager 
to work with them. Subscribing to 
the theory that artists shouldn't 
always judge their own work, the 
Postal Service is now planning to 
contract for monitoring of second 
class mail by outside firms. ” 








n envelope has only ‘My 

Teacher” scrawled across it. 
A check blocks out the address in 
a window envelope. 

Pouches of mail are singed in 
an airplane crash. 

If this mail gets delivered, it’s 
because of the nixie section. Nixie 
clerks use a combination of intui- 
tion, uncanny memory and knowl- 
edge of their communities to de- 
liver the undeliverables. 

Customer errors, accidents and 
—let’s face it—sometimes mis- 
takes in the post office itself send 
mail to the nixie section. A day’s 
sampling in the Chicago nixie 
section, for instance, included, 
besides the letters cited at the 
beginning of this article: An illegi- 
ble name and address written by 
a mental patient, a company’s 
intra-office messages deposited in 
the U.S. Mail by mistake, and mail 
damaged by postal machinery. 

In Chicago this undeliverable 
mail is handled by two units. One 
concerns itself with just first class 
mail, the other with second and 
third class. 

The first class Nixie unit, which 
is Open round the clock, seven 
days a week, is regularly headed 
on Tour 2 by Mrs. Quennie Mal- 
lard. Working with her is a group 
of nine women. Most of them have 





Ml H all 
Why “Nixie”? 
The origin of the word “‘nixie” is 
not clear. 

In an unscientific sampling of 12 
postal employees, we found that 
10 persons didn’t know where the 
word came from. 

One person tied it to the 
German word Nicht, which means 
no or not at all. However, H. L. 
Mencken said this isn’t true in 


Delivering the Undeliverable 


Uncanny nixie clerks solve many address problems 


been together on this tour for 
years. They know what has to be 
done and they do it without any 
hassling or shouting. 

A nixie section’s smut mail 
won't violate the obscenity laws. 
This is real dirt—grease, or stuff 
which has oozed from other mail. 
They are cleaned with cotton and 
elbow grease. 

More challenging is the mail 
ripped apart by machinery. It is 
just like working jigsaw puzzles. 
When Mrs. Ann Jackson gets an 
envelope containing damaged let- 
ters, she lays the pieces out on a 
big board before fitting them to- 


gether. 
The toughest mail to salvage, 


Mrs. Mallard says, is that from a 
plane crash. An airliner crash on 
its approach to a Chicago airport 
last spring damaged more than 
1,400 pounds of letter mail. ‘‘We 
were trying to save letters which 
were not only burned, but also 
weakened from being soaked by 
fire hoses,’’ Mrs. Mallard said. She 
can still recall the smell of that 
soggy mail. 

The non-pref mails are handled 
only on Tour 2. Melvin Straus, the 
clerk-in-charge, says that some of 
the goofs coming to his unit are 
generated by postal employees. 

The improper handling of sec- 


his massive study of the American 
Language. Unfortunately, 
Mencken doesn’t give us a source 
for nixie. 

Another postal employee who 
has lived in Germany traces it to 
nixen, which in German can mean 
not real, incomplete or ghostlike. 

If you've got a better explana- 
tion, we would like to hear it. 





ond-class publications which can’t 
be delivered as addressed is the 
worst problem. With big-circula- 
tion magazines like Time and Play- 
boy being published in Chicago, 
hundreds come back daily from 
offices all over the country marked 
“Return to Sender.”’ 

If the address on a magazine is 
wrong, the carrier is supposed to 
fill out a Form 3579 (Undeliver- 
able Second, Third, Fourth or 
Controlled Circulation Matter) and 
give it to a designated clerk, along 
with the erroneous label. The mag- 
azine itself should be destroyed. 
The clerk sends the 3579s that 
the carriers give him to the pub- 
lishers so they can correct their 


labels. 
Some of the nixie section’s mail 


shouldn't have been sent there in 
the first place. For example, a bulk 
third-class envelope which the ad- 
dressee inscribed ‘Return to 
Sender” and dumped in a collec- 
tion box. If the mailer hasn’t guar- 
anteed return postage, it should 
be destroyed in the delivery office 
or in the processing unit, Mel 
Straus says. 

Postcards that can’t be deliv- 
ered provide another example. If 
the sender has not guaranteed re- 
turn postage, the postcard should 
be destroyed at the delivery point. 

The Chicago nixie section, of 
course, is one of the country’s 
largest and doesn’t often come in- 
to intimate contact with the com- 
munity the way smaller nixie sec- 
tions do. Nixie clerks in smaller 
towns have often grown up with 
their communities. They know 
many of their customers person- 
ally. They remember the different 
places where their customers have 
lived or worked—and therefore 





can give extraordinary service 
merely by calling on their memo- 
ries. 

Hicksville,a Long Island suburb 
of New York, is a good example. 
This suburb has a street that is 
successively North Broadway, just 
plain Broadway and South Broad- 
way. The system lends itself to 
address errors, but nixie clerk 
Artie Samuelson can almost al- 
ways correct them through his 
own knowledge. 

In a medium-size midwestern 
city a nixie clerk handled a letter 
addressed to an attorney in care 
of a law firm for which he once 
worked. The clerk had followed 
the lawyer’s career through sev- 
eral firms and knew where the at- 
torney was working now. 

Perhaps the prize should go to 
the post office that received a let- 
ter addressed simply ‘‘Cookie, ask 
Smitty.” The nixie clerk knew a 
carrier named Smitty. Smitty took 
the letter and delivered it—as if 
nothing were unusual—to a tavern 
owner widely known as Cookie. @ 


A few samples of the kind of mail a 
nixie section gets. Upper: 
Children’s letters and other very 
poorly addressed letters. Lower: 
Putting together a torn letter 

and trying to save mail burned in 
an airplane crash. 
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Every second day at 12:25 a.m. 
Johnny Myrick starts his star 
route from Greensboro, NC, and 


covers the 228 miles to Beaufort, 
NC, by 7:45. He works for 
contractors Bronson A. Hunter Jr. 
and Bronson A. Hunter Ill. He’s 
usually zooming along the highway 
when dawn breaks. He takes a 
45-minute lunch stop at Kingston, 
NC, and sweeps a collection 

box at Springfield, NC, while 
customers sleep. Other photos 
show the view from the truck cab 
and the loading of the truck. 
Myrick gets a few hours’ sleep in 
Beaufort, then heads back to 
Greensboro. 
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The Good Will Technicans 


Acceptance unit smooths way for bulk customers 


he Mail Acceptance Unit is a 
je world. In most larger post 
offices it’s located between the 
dock and the mail processing area. 
In many offices it is known also as 
the weighing unit. In Birmingham 
it is often called the permit section 
on the dock. 

Frank Evans, a clerk for 17 years 
in the Birmingham Post Office’s per- 
mit section, likes it because “you're 
on your own.” 

The mail acceptance employees 
receive the bulk mailings—mostly 
second- and third-class—from 
stores, newspapers, mailing list 
houses and non-profit organizations. 

In Birmingham these duties are 
handled by two bulk mail tech- 
nicians (level 6) and two clerks. 
Senior technician Royce Bynum, has 
spent more than half his 25 years 
in the Postal Service accepting 
bulk mails. Working with him is a 
former Railway Mail Clerk, Robert 
Sumner, a bulk mail technician for 
nearly 10 years. The fourth man in 
the shop is Thomas George, a re- 
lief clerk there for nearly two years. 
They receive mail requiring up to 
$20,000 worth of postage in a 10- 
hour day. 

The Birmingham mail acceptance 
employees are on a first-name basis 
with nearly half their customers. 
More important, they know from 
years of experience which person 
does a good job of making up his 
mail and which one is sloppy about 
figuring out how many pieces of 
mail he’s depositing on the dock 
scales. 

Being interested in people is one 
of the keys to doing a good job. A 
slightly flustered secretary of the 
Birmingham Junior League walks 
into the section’s room with about 





1,000 club announcements. As 
Bynum takes 10 pieces from the 
mailing to get the per piece weight, 
he sees that the circulars are not 
bundled right. 

Instead of making a big fuss, 
Bynum puts a handful of rubber 
bands on the counter so that he 
and the Junior Leaguer can put a 
second rubber band around all 
bundles more than one-inch thick. 

The club’s secretary is feeling a 
little guilty as she confesses: “We're 





A Junior League volunteer gets a lesson in 
mailing from Birmingham’s Royce Bynum. 


always making mistakes. This is 
what happens when volunteers pre- 
pare a mailing.” 

Easing little problems like this 
one with the Junior League goes on 
all day. As a result, the customers 
want to do what they can to help the 
guys in the weighing unit. 

This good-will can help smooth 
the way through time-consuming ar- 
guments. Take the case of a com- 
pany manager who “knows” there 
are 40,000 pieces in his mailing. 
However, the postal technician fig- 
ures there must be at least 44,000 
pieces. With sacks and sacks of 
mail piled on nutting trucks, it 
seems a bit like deciding how many 
straws are in a pile of hay. 

Customers have their ways of 


figuring volume, often from the com- 
puter preparing the address labels. 
Postal employees, however, have 
their own methods for arriving at 
the number of pieces ih 4 mailing. 

In this specific case, Robert 
Sumner arrived at the count by first 
finding the net weight of the entire 
mailing. 

Sumner’s second step is to de- 
termine exactly how much each 
piece in the mailing weighs. He does 
this by weighing 10 pieces on a 
scale which is accurate down to 
one-tenth of an ounce. 

In this particular mailing, 10 
pieces weigh 11.6 ounces, or 1.16 
ounces each. With a few “whirrs” 
on the big electric calculator, Sum- 
ner divides the weight of a single 
piece into the total weight, which 
shows there should be 44,000 
pieces. 

Because his number doesn't jibe 
with that submitted by the mailer, 
Sumner draws another 10 pieces 
from a different sack in the mailing. 
These are a shade lighter, weighing 
1.15 ounces each. A third sampling 
confirms the first test, weighing in 
at 1.16 ounces. 

Sumner is satisfied there are 
44,000 pieces in the mailing in- 
stead of the 40,000 claimed by the 
customer. A quick telephone call 
to the mailer resolves this $200 
“misunderstanding” as Sumner ex- 
plains that he has checked and 
double checked his weights. 

Getting along with people isn’t 
enough. A good mail acceptance em- 
ployee must understand also postal 
regulations. 

When an advertiser or business 
develops a new type of mailing, the 
accepting employees check it over. 
A mailing Sumner flagged recently 


included an illegal business reply 
envelope. The return envelope 
didn’t have the required horizontal 
bars on the right edge, which could 
mean they would not be spotted for 
collecting the postage due. 

In Birmingham the permit section 
receives also certified mailing and 
C.O0.D. shipments from business 
customers. If a company is bringing 
in 20 certifieds, for example, the 
permit section clerk checks the num- 
ber of envelopes against the total 
number of addresses listed on Form 
3877-A. By stamping the form the 
postal clerk has certified that the 
envelopes were mailed. 

One of the most important postal 
regulations enforced by acceptance 
sections are those requiring second 
and third class mailers to presort 
and bundle their mail. If third class 
mail isn’t made up properly, it 
should be turned back on the dock 
or the customer should be charged 
the higher, single piece rate. 

Royce Bynum thinks Birmingham 
is doing a good job here. He says 
the office receives only one Form 
3749 (Irregularities in the Prepara- 
tion of Mail Matter) a week from 
other post offices reporting that 
mail entered in Birmingham wasn’t 
made up right. 

Actually their record is much 
better than this because many of 
the 3749s stem from use of the 
wrong ZIP code numbers by custo- 
mers. This the accepting clerk can’t 
be expected to check. 

Despite all these demands, mail 
acceptance unit employees aren't 
interested in bidding into other jobs 
at similar grade levels. As Frank 
Evans said: “You're on your own.” 
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en letter carrier Lee Frank 
delivered a parcel to the Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Harrisburg, PA, he didn’t know he 
would discover the most gratifying 
“hobby” of his life. 

As he entered the church he 
saw the Rev. Kendig Bergstresser 
puzzling over two teletype 
machines. Frank had worked with 
teletypes in the Army, so the 
sight piqued his interest. Why 
would a minister be fooling around 
with teletype machines? 

They're for the deaf, the minister 
explained. Change the circuitry 
a bit, hook up a “‘terminal unit’ and 
deaf people can use the machine 
to communicate via regular 
phone lines. They type messages 
to other telephones similarly 
connected. 

Trouble was, Mr. Bergstresser 
said, he did not know how to 
change the circuitry. No trouble at 
all, said Frank. In a couple of 
minutes he fixed up the two sets. 

Those few minutes were only the 
beginning. Now Frank spends 
“all my spare time—10 to 15 hours 
a week, I'd say”’ converting 
teletype machines and building 
terminal units to help the deaf end 
their isolation. 

Not all sets can be changed in a 
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Lee Frank 


few minutes; some take all day, 
and Frank spends most of his days 
off working on the machines. 

So far he has converted about 70 
machines. Recently, after a 
newspaper article about his 
efforts, Western Union donated 25 
machines to be reconditioned 

and converted. 

That isn’t the end of Frank’s 
electronic work. He repairs TV sets 
and has been a ham radio operator 
for 17 years.= 


Cecil Reeves and Henry Rush Jr 








otor Vehicle Analyst Cecil 

Reeves of San Antonio, TX, and 
Letter Carrier Henry Rush Jr. of 
Chicago, are Postal Life’s two new 
Advisory Board members. 

They replace Rural Carrier 
Wade Sherritze of Heiskell, TN, 
and Sylvia Evans, a CSR from 
Boston, whose one-year term 
ended at the board’s May meeting. 

Reeves holds a real estate 
license and is soon opening a 
landscape nursery to supply 
greenery to some of the many new 
homes going up in San Antonio. 
He has been with the Postal 
Service 16 years, is married and 
has a 12-year-old daughter. His 
wife, who is also a gardener, will 
be one of three partners who 
will handle the nursery business. 

Rush, who carries a business 
route out of Fort Dearborn Station 
in Chicago, is a 17-year veteran 
of the Postal Service. The father of 
eight children, Rush is part 
owner of a Wimpy grill in Chicago 
and has his own recording 
company, pressing religious, rock 
‘n roll and rhythm and blues 
records. 

Rush originated a radio show, 
“Mail Call,” which has been heard 
Sunday nights for four years. 

The 10-minute show, featuring 
interviews, explanations of postal 
procedures, and answers to 
customers’ questions, was turned 
over to Chicago’s postmaster 

a year ago when Rush found he no 
longer had time for it. = 
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passionate love story for a 
confession magazine pays 
pretty well—around $200 or $300. 

Postmaster Betty Evenson of 
Hiland, WY, should know. She’s 
been selling them for 35 years to 
True Confessions, Personal 
Romance, and other love story 
magazines. 

“They follow the standard 
pattern of sin, suffer and repent,” 
she says. ‘‘But they really aren’t 
as torrid as their titles. Editors 
just dress them up to make them 
sound that way.” 

Mrs. Evenson, a widow, lives 
alone in The Bright Spot—an 
isolated cafe, gas station, 
residence and fourth-class post 
office on US 20-26 between 
Casper and Shoshone. Her 
husband was postmaster of Hiland 





Betty Evenson 


for 30 years before his death three 
years ago. 

Mrs. Evenson’s postal custom- 
ers are mostly sheep and cattle 
ranchers. Some good story ideas 
come from truckers and bus 
drivers who stop by for a tankful 
of gas, a cup of coffee, a ham 
sandwich, and a cheery word 
with Mrs. Evenson. 

‘You have to have pure stories 
to sell to a confession magazine,”’ 
Mrs. Evenson says. ‘‘There’s 
always the moral—have fun, but 
you can expect to pay for it.” 

Mrs. Evenson opens The Bright 
Spot at 7 a.m. Her star route driver 
drops off her mail at 7:30 and she 





sorts it into lock boxes in a 
matter of minutes for her dozen 
or so customers within 30 miles. 
There's no rural delivery—folks 
drop by during the day or evening 
to pick up their mail or send out 
letters or packages. She supplies 
the same range of postal services 
provided in larger offices. 

She hand-cancels the outgoing 
mail for its 5 p.m. pickup. Her only 
supervisory duty is to provide for 
her replacement when she isn't 
home. 

The Bright Spot closes at 9 p.m. 
in summer, 5:30 in winter. As 
postmaster of Hiland, Mrs. 
Evenson is paid $3,978 a year, 
plus $19.77 a month for rental of 
space within her facility. 

“‘Whenever there’s a spare 
moment, | write,’’ says Mrs. 
Evenson. # 


rank Chituras had been 

working only eight months as 
a Clerk in the Stockton, CA, post 
office when he was stricken by 
polio in 1947. 

Married and the father of two 
little girls, the World War Il veteran 
wrote to the postmaster and 
asked to be put back on the job 
although he was paralyzed from 
the waist down. 

“| think | am capable of 
performing certain duties from the 
wheel chair,” he said. 

He more than fulfilled that 
promise. Now, 26 years later, he 
was named the Outstanding 
Handicapped Postal Employee 
for 1973. 

Co-workers praise the 
courageous Bulk Mail Technician 
who has accumulated over 1,388 
hours of sick leave despite the 14 
weeks he took in 1966 to 
recuperate from a serious heart 
attack. 

Says Officer-in-Charge Saundria 
K. Bordone: 

“Frank’s common sense, his 
attitude and his rapport with 
customers have saved the office 
countless hours of distribution 
time. He is instrumental in 
obtaining mailer cooperation 
in proper mail preparation, and 
through his knowledge of postal 








Frank Chituras 


regulations, classification and 
rates, provides customers with 
accurate mailing information 

promptly. They appreciate it.” 

Chituras’ unfailing good nature 
and patience in explaining postal 
procedures to new employees 
earned their admiration and 
gratitude. 

Tongue in cheek, one of 
Chituras’ supervisors says the 
only fault he can find is that he 
exceeds the speed limit of 10 
miles an hour in his wheel chair 
on postal premises. # 
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Change of address for employees 


If address on your mailing label is incorrect, 
please fill out form 1216 luaployes’s Current 
Mailing Address) available from your 
personnel officer. Return completed form 

to your personnel officer. Do not send to 
Postal Life. 














They fight a winning battle against dust, dirt and grime 
in the post office. 

They tend the flower beds and grassy areas outside. 

They wash the windows, change burned-out light 
bulbs, wax the floors. 

They are the custodians, and if you haven't noticed 
lately how well they do their jobs, it’s because they do 
it without interfering with postal operations. 

“We do our work on a scheduled basis,” said Lloyd 
H. Dennis, superintendent of building services at the 
main New Orleans Post Office and the man responsible 
for the 50-man-and-woman custodial staff. 

“During activity on the workroom floor, we concen- 
trate on cleaning other areas, such as administrative 
offices. We do not interfere with operations. 

“All of our cleaning routes have to be coordinated 
with operations. For example, what times can we get 
into cleaning the LSM (letter sorting machine) areas? 
It's a matter of what areas are available to clean.” 

And cleaning in an office the size of New Orleans is 
a huge task, since that post office is part of a 797,000 
square foot, 11-year-old Federal office building owned 
by the Postal Service. The post office occupies over 
half of that space. 

Working three tours, the custodial force does the 
entire cleaning and upkeeping of the building floors, 
walls, lavatories, etc. 

Some of the work—such as washing the 1,540 win- 
dows in the 14-story Federal office tower—is subcon- 
tracted. But there’s still a lot of work to be done by 
Dennis’ staff. 

There are three miles of inspection galleries to clean 
out once a month. 

There are 15 elevators—eight passenger and seven 
freight —to clean daily. 

There are the wet mopping and waxing of the work- 
room floors and administrative offices, done quarterly, 
or more often if needed. 

There are 45,000 square feet of hallways in the Tower 
complex to keep clean (that’s exactly the size of a foot- 
ball field minus the end zones). 

There are hedges to trim outside, lawns to cut, 
flowers to tend, and parking areas to keep neat. 

And there are four tons of refuse to be removed from 
the building each week. 


Custodians do vital chores without interfering 


The custodial staff also notes irregularities—such 
as leaky pipes—and fills out a 4851 Correction Needed 
Notice. The notice is turned into the tour foreman, who 
in turn fills out a work order that goes to the mainte- 
nance control unit for action. 

Other maintenance tasks—such as maintaining 2,500 
tons of air conditioning machinery and three high-pres- 
sure steam boilers—are also handled by the building 
equipment maintenance crew, which is separate from 
the custodial staff. 

Dennis’ group is divided along functional lines. 
There is a general foreman of building services, Edward 
Triche, who reports directly to him, and there are four 
other foremen. 

Two of these foremen are on tour 1; one handles 
project work such as light bulb replacements, waxing, 
etc. The other is in charge of the daily clean-up assign- 
ments, such as floor sweeping. 

Each of the other two tours has one foreman to ex- 
pedite routine cleaning work. 

“If necessary,” added Dennis, “we will do project 
work on tours 2 and 3, but we try as far as possible to 
limit it to tour 1.” 

The workroom floor, for example, is swept routinely 
once a day, but it is policed on all three tours to make 
certain that it is up to snuff. 

Forty percent of Dennis’ staff is female. 

He and his boss, Robert J. Morvant, director of plant 
maintenance, are proud of the sick leave record the 
custodial people have set. 

“These people are dedicated and hard working,” said 
Morvant. “In accounting period 9, for example, sick 
leave was 2.9% for this crew; in A/P 8 it was 1.6%. 
That's a hell of a good percentage.” 

While much of the custodial staff's work is routine 
and project oriented, there are times when something 
out of the ordinary occurs and needs special attention. 

One such event occurred for the first time in a 
decade this past February. It snowed in New Orleans— 
and some ice formed. 

“We had to sprinkle rock salt on the walkways and 
the parking lot,” said Dennis. However, no shoveling 
was required. “We never worry about shoveling,” he 


added. = 








A few of the many tasks 
performed by the New Orleans 
custodial staff. Above: The 
lobby gets a good after-hours 
cleaning. Left: Light fixtures are 
dusted and flowers are tended. 
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